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your TV set and radio for ready reference when the Conventions start. 
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GUIDE TO THE PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATING CONVENTIONS: 


HOW DO THEY WORK? 


Chicago for the Democrats and San Francisco for the Re- 
publicans will be where the conventions take place. The 
starting dates, respectively, are August 13 and 20. 

As the time draws near, thousands of delegates and party 
leaders will begin pouring into each city. 

In addition, there'll be a swarm of newspaper men and 
women and of magazine and other writers to report what 
goes on. Press photographers and newsreel cameramen will 
be out in force. Hundreds of commentators from the various 
networks will be giving their analyses. And, exceeding even 
the coverage of four years ago, television and radio will make 
it possible for citizens everywhere to sit in. 

Very literally, what takes place at Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco will be monitored by the eyes and ears of America. 
We, the people, will be there. That’s all the more reason to 
brush up a bit on what we'll be hearing and seeing. 

At convention time, there'll be a good deal of a carnival 
look to both cities. Flags and welcoming banners will flutter. 
The “Cow Palace” at San Francisco and the International 
Amphitheatre at Chicago will be all dressed up. The dele- 
gates themselves, by their excitement and anticipation, will add 
to this holiday spirit. There'll be jovial greetings, laughter, 
and much slapping of backs. Even after the convention starts, 
there may be times when speakers on the rostrum high at one 
end of the hall will have trouble making themselves heard. 
Interruptions, demonstrations for this or that candidate, and 
parades—impromptu or staged—are sure to disrupt the pro- 
ceedings. 

But nothing of all this should obscure our realization that 
what's taking place is part of a very serious business. Out of 
all possible candidates, just two nominees, for the first and 
second spot on the national ticket, are being picked at each 
convention. During the campaign that follows, we'll be mak- 
ing up our minds as to which pair we prefer. And when, 
in November, we make our choice at the polls, the standard 
bearers of one or the other of our two major parties will 
become President and Vice President of the United States. 

In view of the magnitude of the President's job and the 
—— ee importance of the part he must play in making ours an 

effective government of, by, and for the people, we owe it 
to ourselves and to democracy to improve our understanding 
of how the nominating conventions go about their business. 
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HOW NOMINATIONS WERE MADE IN THE PASI] 

Almost from the beginning of our federal government in 
1789, there have been two major political parties seeking every 
four years to elect one of their members as President. Down to 
1828, and the election of Andrew Jackson, party candidates 
were chosen by congressmen of each party. That method was 
known as the congressional caucus. 

Jackson had difficulty getting nominated by his party's 
caucus, so he invented another method. He devised the na- 
tional party convention—the system we still use today. “King 
Caucus,’ as the old method was called, had fallen into dis- 
favor because it was considered undemocratic. Jackson had 
little trouble replacing it with his national convention idea. 
By 1840, both major parties were nominating by the new 
method. 


HOW ILNA ys MAT | RESENT 


Before we consider the nominating convention system itself, 
we might make sure that we understand how the political 
parties operate. Each of the two major parties has a national 
committee made up of a man and woman from every state 
and from Hawaii and Alaska, plus the District of Columbia, 


Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands.* Though the method of 


picking members is complicated by various procedures in dif- 
ferent states, it pretty much boils down to the practice of 
having each state delegation choose or name its two members 
at the close of the national convention. The new committee 
(many members of which, of course, will have served before) 
then takes over for the next four years to the end of the next 
nominating convention. The committee's chairman, whose 
first big job will be to run the coming campaign, is picked 
by the Presidential nominee himself, though the national com- 
mittee goes through the motions of saying O. K. 

The national committee that’s been in office for the past 
four years sets the date for, issues the call for, and makes the 
preparations for the nominating convention. 

Each party's convention will draw delegations from all the 
states and from the other areas represented on the national 
committee. There are two kinds of delegates. A district dele- 
gate represents a state congressional district. A delegate-at- 
large represents a whole state. There are alternate delegates 
who vote in case regular delegates are absent. 

The number of votes and the size of each delegation are 
determined by rules adopted by the last convention—the one 
that met four years earlier. The general idea is for states and 
other areas to be given votes on the basis of their political 
importance from the point of view of the party, determined 
by the number of congressmen and the number of votes for 
party candidates cast in the most recent election for President, 
Governor, or Congressman. 

The two parties differ as to their specific rules about the 
number of convention votes, delegates, and alternates. In 
1956, the Republicans will have 1,323 delegates, each with 
one vote. They will have one alternate for each delegate, to- 
talling 2,646 persons in all. The Democrats, with 1,372 votes 
to be cast, will have 2,744 delegates present, each with half 


a vote. Adding in the alternates, the Democrats will have 
4,640 persons all told. 


Delegates and alternates for either party’s convention are 
picked in different ways: by state primary election, by state 
party convention, or by the state party committee. Some states 
use a combination of these methods. 

With regard to the delegates themselves, both parties have 
one rule in common. They must pay their own expenses. Not 
infrequeptly, they are also expected to contribute money to 
help take care of the costs of the convention. Perhaps this fact 
will lead us to view more tolerantly the antics which from 
time to time take place. These not only afford a little relaxa- 
tion in the serious business that's being carried on but actually 
play a significant part in bringing about the result for which 
the delegates have assembled—the nomination of the two 
standard bearers on the national ticket. 

If it is to get its business done, every gathering must have 
organization and leadership. Therefore each convention has 
its officers. The table at the bottom of the page lists the key 
officials and what they do. 

As for organizing the convention so that it can get on with 
its work, that is the job of the so-called standing committees. 

Each convenion has four of them. 

It’s the temporary chairman's business, shortly after taking 
over, to see that these standing committees get set up. This 
he does by asking the chairman of each delegation for the 
names of the persons picked by that delegation to represent 
it on each of the committees. Thus every delegation is repre- 
sented on all four. The way the chairman gets the word from 
each delegation is by a method which soon becomes monoto- 
nously familiar to TV viewers and radio listeners. He asks for 
a roll call of the delegations, in alphabetical order, beginning 
with Alabama and closing with Wyoming for the states, fol- 
lowed by the other areas represented. Each delegation chair- 
man in turn speaks up for his group till every delegation has 
been heard from concerning the particular business on hand. 

As soon as the four standing committees have been named, 
their members get to work—while the great mass of dele- 
gates and alternates (and the radio and TV audience) listens 
to the keynote address and otherwise passes the time till the 
standing committees are ready with the repor.. which, as 
soon as accepted by the delegates as a whole, make it pos- 
sible for the convention to get down to its major purpose— 
the selection of the party’s Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidate. 

The four standing committees, with their membership and 
functions, are as follows: 


(One member from each delegation) 


1. Hears disputes on contested seats. Sometimes differences and 
splits in the party within a state result in rival individuals or 
groups going to the convention, each claiming to have been duly 
and properly chosen. It is up to the national committee to say 
which shall be seated, but in case of protest or appeal, the com- 
mittee on credentials takes the question up from there. 

2. Puts into its: report to the convention its findings on such dis- 
putes and its recommendation as to who shall be seated. All this 
has to be done in order to draw up an official and permanent 





CONVENTION OFFICERS 




















Office By Whom Chosen Function 
Temporary National Committee—though delegates go Presides until Permanent Chairman is chosen 
Chairman through the motions of formally electi 
him after the national chairman has call 
the convention to order 
Permanent Nominated by convention’s Committee on Presides during rest of convention 
Chairman Permanent Organization, which presents 
his name for election by the delegates 
Keynote National Committee Delivers the “Keynote” address which is sup- 
sed to arouse fighting spirit of the party 
(Always a person of national prominence— or the coming election campaign 
often the temporary chairman himself) 











‘The Democrats also include the Canal Zone. 


(Like the Republicans the Democrats allow one alternate for cmny delegate-at-large. But they allow only one alternate for 
every two delegates from the districts. This tends to hold the grand total down so that it is not quite twice that of Republicans. 





roll of delegates qualified to cast their votes during the rest of 
the convention. Till the report of the committee on credentials 
is heard by the convention and its recommendations acted on in 
one way or another, no further business can be carried on. 
(One member from each delegation) 

1. Nominates officers for the convention, including the permanent 
chairman. 

2. Presents its nominations to the convention for action. 


(One member from each delegation) 
1. Draws up a set of rules for conducting the convention. 
2. Presents them to the convention for action. 


(One. man and one woman from each delegation) 

1. Draws up the platform—a statement of the principles and ob- 
jectives of the national party for the next four years. Generally 
the separate planks are the work of subcommittees, and then 
there’s a drafting subcommittee which fits them together. The 
whole committee passes on the result. 

2. Presents the platform to the convention for action. 


As soon as the reports of the four standing committees have 
been adopted, with or without changes, the delegates are 
ready to get down to the all-important business of nomina- 


tions. This, like everything else, is handled by the roll call 


method. Each delegation is entitled to make a nomination 
and seconding speeches, and Alabama leads off. But if it 
wishes to, any state may yield its time to a delegation further 
down the list in case both have agreed they favor the same 
man. 

When the end of the list of delegations has been reached, 
and all nominations made, balloting begins. The roll of the 
states again is called. The chairman of each delegation an- 
nounces the vote of his group for one or another or several 
of the nominees. The tally clerks record the votes. Keeping 
score lets us know how close any nominee is to winning the 
required number to clinch the nomination—a simple ma- 
jority according to the present rules of either party: 687 votes 
in the Democratic Convention; 662 votes in the Republican. 
Failing a majority, the balloting must be repeated until a 
majority is reached. The person receiving it triumphantly 
emerges as the party's candidate for President. 

In the Republican Convention, if President Eisenhower 
runs again, renomination is likely to be almost automatic. If 
he doesn't, the four days originally scheduled may have to 
be stretched to give time enough for the Convention to 
choose the ticket. 

In the Democratic Convention, because there are several 
leading contenders, making the final selection is almost sure 
to be a lengthy process. 

In the first place, the convention may have a large num- 
ber of nominees to vote for. Delegations like to honor some 
party member from the home state _by nominating him. Such 
a person is called a “favorite son.’ His delegation may vote 
for him on several ballots, even though he has small chance of 
winning. 

Delegates from at least 17 states will be told how to vote 
by “the folks back home.” Preferential primaries, in which 
party members show their preference for President, take 


place during quite a long period before the convention. In 
some states, because there is no requirement for the state's 
delegates to support the winner, the preferential primary is 
not much more than a popularity contest. But other states re- 
quire their delegates during at least several ballots to vote for 
the winner of the primary, unless he ‘releases’ the delegates 
pledged to him. 

At the start of the voting, each of the stronger contenders 
will have a considerable number of pledged delegates. But 
seldom does one contender have a majority behind him to 
begin with. The effort to get a majority calls for trading 
votes and for similar “deals.” 

Not infrequently, the convention deadlocks. No contender 
is able to get that necessary majority, and none is willing to 
withdraw in favor of another. This is where the ‘dark horse” 


or “compromise candidate” enters the picture. Unable to agree 
on any of the leading nominees, the party leaders pick some- 
one who has not been a strong contender but who seems 
acceptable to a considerable number of the delegates. The 
“dark horse” under such circumstances may run away with 
the race. 

Repeated ballotings bring tense drama to a nominating 
convention. When no candidate is able to muster the winning 
number of votes after repeated roll calls, the next move is 
likely to be a recess, so that party leaders can confer and bar- 
gain. One such pause may not be enough, so the process goes 
on: roll call, tabulation of votes, recess—time after time. First 
one candidate gains a few votes, then another. 

Suddenly there's a break in the deadlock. A large state 
delegation has switched its votes. 

Delegation after delegation jumps on the bandwagon. Vote 
after vote is changed. 

When the result is obvious to everyone, the Chairman will 
ask: “Shall the nomination be made unanimous?” A thun- 
dering chorus of “yeas” answers him. 
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Much of the excitement of a national convention is not 
open to the public eye. Most of the committees work in execu- 
tive, or private, session. Bargaining for votes is often a per- 
sonal affair between no more than a handful of people. And 
the business of selecting a compromise candidate, when neces- 
sary, is a matter for the ‘‘smoke-filled room.” 

Even so, we can work like Sherlock Holmes or Ellery 
Queen by searching for clues, and knowing what they mean 
when we find them. That adds to the interest and excitement 
of listening in on the conventions. 


Here are some of the more important clues to be watching 
for: 


D Ci ran. This may begin be- 
fore the convention opens. As with any presiding officer, 
both the temporary and the permanent chairmen have im- 
portant powers of recognition when members ask to speak. 
The permanent chairman is so important that every strong 
contender for the nomination tries to get a friend elected to 
the position. 

Look for pre-convention struggles over the chairmen, and 
especially over suggestions as to who's to be permanent chair- 
man. What candidate, if any, has the chairman favored be- 
fore convention time? 

Contested Seats. The question of contested seats is raised 
when more than the authorized number of delegates from a 
state or other represented area. is reported to the National 
Committee. That committee, as we have seen, decides the 
claims, subject to appeal to the Credentials Committee. In turn, 
the decision of the Credentials Committee can be appealed to 
the convention itself. Seats usually are contested by delega- 
tions supporting different contenders. A contender may win 
or lose the nomination depending on whether or not his dele- 
gation is seated. 

Remember the struggle in 1952 between the pro-Eisen- 
hower and the pro-Taft delegations from Louisiana and else- 
where? 

Changes in Kules. As we have also seen, until it can 
dliost its own set of rules, which is after hearing the report 
of the Rules Committee, a convention must operate under the 
rules of the convention of four years earlier. Usually the old 
rules are adopted with little or no change. 

Once in a while, however, there are suggestions for drastic 
changes. What's generally back of such efforts is an attempt 
to take power away from one group and give it to another. 
Naturally this can lead to a first-class political fight which 
may even force delegations to walk out of the convention. 

‘lanks in the Platform. Delegations will fight tooth and 
nail to prevent the inclusion of planks which they feel are 
objectionable to the voters back home or to the candidate they 
favor. 


In certain states, however, like Minnesota, Republicans and Democrats if they wish can vote in the other party’s primary. 
Variations like these in the primary laws of the states tend to make the pre-convention political scene very confusing. 





A contender for the nomination will oppose a plank which 
runs counter to what he stands for. 


The outcome of a fight over platform planks may be im- 
portant as to who gets the nomination. We should try to 
discover the real reason for any such struggle. Does it only 
involve contenders for the nomination, or does it go beyond 
that? Does it mean a struggle, perhaps, for control of the 
national party ? 


The Schedule of the Convent If the Convention is 


not ready to begin nominations and balloting at the time set 
by its original schedule, the chances are that trouble is brew- 
ing. Probably a fight has broken out in one or more of the 
committees. 

When the Convention falls behind schedule, look for a 
trouble spot. This may be the point where a battle for power 
has begun. The result may change the whole course of the 
Convention. 


[Tr) . r . JEATTIAT ATOVACTATOCY 
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So much for the way conventions pick the party's candi- 
date for President. 

What about the Vice President? 

The procedure for nominating the second man on each 
ticket is the same as for the Presidency, and is the next thing 
turned to by the Convention. 

But in 1956, in both Conventions, much more attention 
seems likely to be paid to the Vice Presidency than in the 
past.§ That's a development we'll wish carefully to keep an 
eye on. 

HO ABOUT fT] 

After we've had the chance, by watching them, to see how 
the conventions work, we may wish to ask ourselves this 
question: 


A 


See the Vice Presidency, Volume V, Number 9, of Vital Issues. 
ASee Volume I, Number 6, of the Center’s Guides. 
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Total.....1,372 
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